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After Thirty Years 
A National Inventory in Terms of the Social Ideals of the Churches 


Thirty years ago, in 1912, the Federal Council of 
Churches adopted a social platform which has been known 
ever since that time as the Social Ideals of the Churches. 
The original draft had been promulgated four years earlier, 
but the historic document took relatively permanent form 
in 1912. Popularly, it was long called the ‘Social Creed.” 
This term caught the imagination of many socially-minded 
Protestants. It was characteristic of the time that the 
sanction of the Christian faith should be invoked for the 
validation and propagation of those social convictions that 
had taken root in the Christian community. Currently, 
when a different theological mood prevails, there is less 
disposition to identify ideals that emerge in the conflict 
of social forces with the content of a historic “creed.” 
Perhaps this in itself is one of the changes which the in- 
tervening years have brought. However, the vigorous re- 
affirmation of the Social Ideals from time to time by the 
Council and, in substance, by great denominational bodies 
sufficiently attests the weight of moral support which it 
has commanded as a statement of social faith. At this 
moment one of the major denominations is at work on a 
restatement of its social ideals. 

The 16-point statement—increased to 17 in 1932—is it-_ 
self a documentation of the “social gospel” movement. 
It was born of a newly felt courage and optimism con- 
cerning the possibility of redeeming not merely men, but 
man; not merely individuals, but society itself. It was. 
not precisely utopian, for its formulators carefully avoided 
blueprints, vet it looked Utopia’s way. The praver that 
informed it was “Thy Kingdom come—on earth.” 

Pressure was not not lacking during most of the period 
under review for more “specifics” in the statement, and 
under the stress of the Great Depression the Federal 
Council yielded at two points to the force of contempo- , 
trary events by including in the document specific social 
remedies for national ills. These two exceptions are the 
endorsement of “social planning and control of credit and 
monetary systems,” and the call for “social insurance 
against sickness, accident and want.” These, unmistak- 
ably, are social specifics upon which probably at no time 
could a successful appeal have been made to the lay con- 
stituency—by secret ballot! They stand in contrast to 
the statement as a whole, for it is otherwise made up of 
declarations which, it was believed, one could scarcely at- 
tack without repudiating Christianity itself.’ 


1A further exception may perhaps be found in the words 
with which Article VIII concludes : “encouragement of cooperatives 


The present form of the Social Ideals, the 1932 version, 
is taken as the basis of this inventory. In the case of an 
article which has been added since 1912 the shorter time 
span will be noted. The major question asked concerning 
each article is, Where does the nation stand now with 
respect to realization of this proposition as a social ideal ? 
It will be evident that in large part quantitative answers 
can not be given. To some extent the judgments will in- 
evitably be subjective and individual; this is freely ac- 
knowledged, although an effort will be made to preserve 
a proper degree of objectivity. 

It must be emphasized that no assumption is made here, 
except as may be specifically noted, concerning the extent 
to which this formulation of ideals by the churches and 
their efforts toward their realization have contributed to 
progress in that direction in American life. The study of 
social causation is a difficult and complicated matter. So- 
cial causes are multiple, not single. Furthermore, as will 
appear in the account, much has occurred during the last 
three decades which runs directly counter to the inten- 
tion expressed in the document. 

It should be said also that present emphases in theologi- 
cal thought raise a fundamental question as to the validity 
of the concept of a “Christian social ethic.” Christianity, 
it is widely urged, should not be equated to any objective 
social program. Probably even the most “liberal” of 
Christian thinkers would not consent to have the Social 
Ideals evaluated solely on the basis of the extent to which 
they “work.” If they are not “practical” they neverthe- 
less “should be.” And the Christian social hope runs be- 
yond all evident or proved workability of Christian ethics. 
To what extent effective and sustained ethical motivation 
requires some definite belief in “progress” is one of the 
tension points in current religious thought. 


Factors Interfering with 


The period covered is one of such turbulence and strain 
that no consistent “trends” can be established. This fact 
is so important that some consideration of the disturbing 
influences that have been operative may well be included 
in this review. 

The first of such factors is, of course, the World War 
of 1914-1918. Not only did it halt a vigorous peace move- 
ment, but it ended immigration, completely altered Amer- 
and other organizations among farmers and other groups.” 


Obviously, however, the Council did not intend this as a com- 
mitment to a particular economic theory. 
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ica’s economic position among the nations, ushered in a 
new era of economic productivity with corresponding 
changes in economic theory, and gave rise to new move- 
ments in education that have continued ever since. 

National prohibition was another factor in the discon- 
tinuity of social change during the period. It came as 
the culmination of a long crusade and aroused high expec- 
tations. In many church circles more was anticipated as 
a result of one single reform than was warranted. Un- 
doubtedly, the sequel, while not convincing the leaders of 
the prohibition movement that their aims were unjusti- 
fied, brought about a decided shift of emphasis between 
legislation and education as instrumentalities of reform. 
It is probable that the discipline attendant upon the war 
effort, which created a novel situation for social experi- 
mentation, contributed heavily to the early success of pro- 
hibition. 

A third factor in the inconstancy of social trends during 
the period under review was the great economic depres- 
sion, which began at the end of 1929 and continued until 
the nation-wide defense program gave artificial respiration 
to the nation’s business. In this case, however, we see a 
different picture. For the depression, which sent the so- 
cial barometer down, erasing great gains in living stand- 
ards achieved during the prosperity period and spread- 
ing hardship and frustration among almost all elements 
of the population, brought about sweeping political and 
economic changes. The results of these changes are now 
in part obscured by the world catastrophe that has over- 
taken us. But since the new trends in government and 
in industry attendant upon the New Deal are in large part 
being accentuated by the war, it is possible that we are 
living in the beginning of a very different social era from 
that in which the Social Ideals were formulated. 

The second World War thus enters our picture as the 
fourth major factor of interference with whatever signifi- 
cant trends might otherwise appear to characterize the 
thirty-year period. That the issue of the war will pro- 
foundly affect every factor in our social life no one can 
doubt. But to assume that victory will insure a maxi- 
mizing of values consistent with the aims of the war would 
be gratuitous and rash. 

We turn now to our inventory under the several 
Articles of the Social Ideals, one by one. 


I. Practical application of the Christian principle 
of social well-being to the acquisition and use of 
wealth, subordination of speculation and the profit 
motive to the creative and cooperative spirit. 


A minor depression in 1913 ushered in a minor “New 
Deal,” under the slogan “The New Freedom.” It was 
caught up in the industrial boom occasioned by the war in 
Europe and then dissolved into the war effort. The eco- 
nomic discipline of that war effort was quickly liquidated 
after the peace in an eager return to normalcy, followed 
by a period of speculative business activity which carried 
the profit motive to a new ascendancy. With the onset 
of the depression and the remedial program of the New 
Deal came the first serious challenge to the profit economy 
in our history. A new way of thinking came about under 
official sponsorship. A definite shift of economic initia- 
tive and power occurred. In theoretical terms it was a 
shift from a “producer economics” to a “consumer eco- 
nomics.” 

The very assumptions of the “enterprise order”—the 
term now favored by its spokesmen in place of “capital- 
ist system’”—came to be questioned. It was widely argued 
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that the profit system tended to defeat itself by accumu. 
lating capital and its control in a relatively few hands go 
rapidly that funds seeking investment could not be ab. 
sorbed fast enough in profitable enterprise to keep the 
machine running. The investment market came to be 
dominated by hesitancy and fear because there was no 
assurance that capital could obtain the desired return, 
Foreign markets, both for capital and for goods, dried up 
and effective buying power—money in hand—in the home 
markets was not equal to the output of industry at normal 
capacity. The profit motive was working in reverse. 

As a result questions began to be raised throughout the 
nation which had never before been asked except by small 
groups in the population. Interest shifted from increas- 
ing production to sustaining consumption, even at the cost 
of drastic curtailment of agricultural enterprise. This, 
to be sure, was not a new device but a standard one, long 
used in our production economy to sustain prices in a 
falling market. The new thing was its adoption by gov- 
ernment on a large scale as a national policy. Sustaining 
consumption required large scale public enterprises to ab- 
sorb unemployment. We were in the midst of this situ- 
ation when the present war caught us. 

It must be said that the vast growth of benevolent 
foundations and educational institutions, and of charitable 
and religious enterprises gives ample evidence that the 
social uses of wealth have increased in impressive degree, 
But such changes as have come about with respect to ef- 
fective incentives in the acquisition of wealth seem in 
large measure to have been forced by the exigencies of 
the political and economic situation. 


This question is not to be confused with that of the 
ultimate efficacy in “normal” times of the profit system. 
Some of the current theological emphases—on the pride 
and power lust of human nature—discourage the hope that 
the Christian motive of service will reach ascendancy in 
economic life. If these “realists” are right, the distinc- 
tion which Jesus made between the motive of self-seeking 
and the motive of service nevertheless remains. 


Il. Social planning and control of the credit and 
monetary systems and the economic processes for 
the common good. 


It has already been pointed out that this Article of the 
Ideals defines a social specific about which opinions differ 
sharply within the Christian community. The way in 
which the interest in planning emerged was indicated 
above. The development of the concept of social (more 
accurately, social-economic) planning is an outstanding 
feature of the period. Until the war economy engulfed 
us and planning on a vast scale became an unquestioned 
necessity, this concept was the focal point of controversy 
in economic and political theory. As a result of the war 
the issue tends to get itself restated on this wise: Will it 
be possible with the cessation of hostilities to “unscram- 
ble the eggs,” to decentralize credit and industrial man- 
agement, gear our production system to the requirements 
of a paralyzed and hungry world, and quickly absorb mil- 
lions of men demobilized from the combatant and indus- 
trial armies—will all this be possible without sacrificing 
important values associated with freedom of enterprise? 

The ideal expressed in social planning, which has found 
its way into our document, has two facets. The one of 
which the churches have been most aware is the harm to 
human beings wrought by haphazard management of eco- 
nomic life. Sensitive consciences have revolted at the 
suggestion that recurrent periods of unemployment with 
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their ghastly consequences must be taken as inescapable 
accompaniments of an inexorable business cycle. 

The other facet of the planning idea is the breakdown of 
traditional economic theory which economists and business 
leaders have come to recognize and admit. In the first 
decade of our period an effort was made by the Wilson 
Administration to implement the older theory, on which 
Theodore Roosevelt operated, using government as a po- 
lieman to curb the trusts and enforce competition as 
against monopoly. One of the former justices of the Su- 
preme Court, regarded by liberals as an arch-reactionary, 
was appointed by President Wilson on the strength of his 


‘trust-busting capacity, as an embodiment of the New 


Freedom! Wilson pinned his faith to the economic prin- 
ciple of free competition. 

Now the scene has changed. There can be no question 
that the central assumption of classic economics—the au- 
tomatic adjustment of production and consumption 
through the instrumentality of prices fixed by the mechan- 
ism of a competitive market—has largely been displaced 
by the theory and practice of “administered price” by 
which business protects itself from the effects of that very 
competition which classic theory claimed was the life of 
trade. Free competition, never really “free,” has gradu- 
ally vanished in the evolution of our economic life.” 

The growth of the concept of social-economic planning 
heralds a new theory of the State. What appears to be 
emerging is a welfare theory of the State which is in sharp 
contrast to ideas embedded in American political tradi- 
tion. The democratic theory has been associated with 
laissez-faire economics and the typical American view has 
been that government should enter the economic picture 
only as a last resort, as an instrument of regulation. The 
idea that government itself may and should be a potent 
instrument of positive and constructive social action is 
new. That is to say it is new in the American scene. It 
has grown out of the depression, out of the crisis in the 
production and distribution of wealth. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that the new orientation toward government is more 
in the nature of a forced adaptation to new conditions 
than of a developing philosophy. It has by no means 
been accepted by the people as a whole. On the contrary, 
it may be the focal point of very sharp political conflict 
after the war economy has served its purpose. 

To the extent that government follows this “welfare” 
pattern it makes its appeal to the masses and tends to 
create a cleavage between itself and the more privileged 
portions of the population. Instead of being regarded as 
a conservative and stabilizing force it comes to be sus- 
pect in the minds of those whose pattern of thought has 
been’ set in the traditional individualistic frame. This 
change of attitude is documented endlessly in recent liter- 
ature and it appears in church councils as well as in secu- 
lar circles. 

The center of public controversy over this issue has 
been the Supreme Court. In retrospect, when that dis- 
pute is less clouded by political passion, it is easier to 
appraise the change in the Court without reference to the 
method by which the Administration sought to bring it 
about. The conspicuous absence of unity within the 
Court—five-to-four decisions continue to be handed 
down—indicates that it follows no prescribed philosophy. 
Yet on the whole the present Court operates in full 
view of the changed social and economic scene, just as 


2A current study by the Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C, the report of which is being issued serially in pamphlet 
form, interprets this process in scholarly fashion—Price 
Making in a Democracy, by Edwin G. Nourse. 
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its predecessor, which could declare even a state mini- 
mum wage law unconstitutional, had its vision directed 
toward a more individualistic stage of economic evolution. 
The change documents a famous dictum of Mr. Justice 
Holmes: “The life of the law has not been logic; it has 
been experience.” 


Ill. The right of all to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance; a wider and fairer distribution of 
wealth; a living wage as a minimum, and above 
this a just share for the worker in the product of 
industry and agriculture. 


A contemporary reader is struck by the words “fairer”, 
“just share” and “living wage.” We hear fewer refer- 
ences to these ideas today, partly, no doubt, because there 
is less assurance that a tangible basis for “just” distribu- 
tion of income is known and partly because wages are so 
largely set on a contractual basis through collective bar- 
gaining. The ideal of a minimum has now been imple- 
mented on a national scale by the federal Wages and 
Hours Law, but this does not mean a “living wage,” ac- 
cording to any accepted standard of living cost. 

The basic issue here is not the ownership of wealth; 
this is little more than an academic question, since social- 
ist theories have made little headway in America. It is 
in the economic sense of distribution of the product of 
industry (income) that the “distribution of wealth” is a 
live question. 

Although the figures are so well-known and alihough 
in the intervening decade great changes have taken place 
the Brookings Institution reports on income for 1929 
are still worth bearing in mind. There is nothing recent 
comparable in adequacy. Using the census figures of 
1930 along with their income studies for the year 1929 
the Institution found that: 

“Nearly 6 million families, or more than 21 per cent 
of the total, had incomes less than $1,000. 

“About 12 million families, or more than 42 per cent, 
had incomes less than $1,500. 

“Nearly 20 million families, or 71 per cent, had in- 
comes less than $2,500. 

“Only a little more than 2 million families, or 8 per 
cent, had incomes in excess of $5,000. 

“About 600,000 families, or 2.3 per cent, had incomes 
in excess of $10,000.” 

That the distribution of income was affected by the de- 
pression in calamitous fashion is known to all. Also, the 
recovery now evident is plainly due in overwhelming 
amount to the staggering demands for defense work. No 
ceiling has been put over wages, in spite of widespread 
demand, presumably because of its anticipated effect on 
labor morale and because the Administration is committed 
to a policy that will prevent a disastrous loss in the status 
of the workers after the stimulus of war demands has 
been removed. 

The tax program in itself is a measure of redistribu- 
tion of income that may have far-reaching effect, not only 
on relative privilege, but on the sources of support for 
educational, religious and all eleemosynary enterprise. 
This is a sobering thought for the churches, which have 
had large gifts from the well-to-do. 

As to “opportunity for self-maintenance”—a reference 
to the problem of unemployment—no permanent solution 
is in sight. Even today, when we are approaching the 
110 billion mark in annual national income, unemployment, 
partly due to the re-tooling of industry, is substantial, 
though estimates vary widely. The technological thesis 
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concerning unemployment of which so much has been 
heard in recent years receives much support in the phe- 
nomenal increase in production while large numbers are 
out of work and several millions are in the armed forces 
and hence economically unproductive. If an unprece- 
dented calamity is to be avoided at the time of demobiliza- 
tion it seems certain that some permanent stimulus to sus- 
tained maximum production must be found as a basis of 
peace-time economy. 

When the history of the depression period is written 
it may be recorded that the much criticized WPA, with 
all its abuses, was a highly constructive enterprise. It has 
added much to our social wealth and has kept employed 
some of the most creative talent in our population. 


IV. Safeguarding of all workers, urban and rural, 
against harmful conditions of labor and occupa- 
tional injury and disease. 


V. Social insurance against sickness, accident, want 
in old age and unemployment. 


The period we are reviewing has been one of outstand- 
ing progress in terms of improved conditions of work. 
The year 1911 has been called the beginning of an epoch 
in American social legislation. The old sweatshop regime 
has been very largely outlawed by the system of factory 
inspection, by safety devices, rest periods, limitation of 
hours and minimum wage legislation. To be sure, the 
depression cut into these gains to a shocking degree, but 
the indications are that the lost ground is being regained. 

One of the greatest achievements of the period has been 
the growth of workmen’s compensation. One state set 
the precedent in 1908; ten states followed in 1911, three 
in 1912, eight in 1913, and in 1941 only one state was 
without a workmen’s compensation law. This legislation 
was the pioneer in the American movement for social 
security and its widespread enactment has been held one 
of the most important legal-economic developments in 
modern times. 

In the matter of occupational disease compensation 
rapid progress has been made in the last few years. By 
1941 about a dozen states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii had laws providing general coverage, while about 
the same number and Puerto Rico had limited coverage. 
About half of these states had acted since 1933. 

The menace of economic insecurity became all too evi- 
dent during the bitter depression experience of unemploy- 
ment, hunger and despair. Under this stimulus a changed 
national policy brought into being the federal Social Se- 
curity Act, passed in 1935. It establishes federal responsi- 
bility for social welfare and is a decisive public recogni- 
tion of the desirability of social insurance, which the 
United States has been slow to adopt. The policy of each 
for himself has been outmoded in this area by the con- 
ception of socialized risk. The deficiencies which many 
believe to inhere in the Act do not obscure the fact that 
America is now committed to amelioration of the main 
social hazards by social means. Extension of coverage 
to include employes of religious and other non-profit 
agencies is now a live issue. Agricultural workers are 
still outside the pale. 

The Act provides for aid to the states by the federal 
government in maintaining old age pension systems, ad- 
ministration of unemployment compensation, aid to needy 
dependent children and the blind, promotion of maternal 
and child health and public health services. A federal Old 
Age Benefit System was set up. Taxes are levied on 
pay-rolls, the individual and the employer contributing 
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equally, to help provide for the old age benefits, and an 
excise tax on employers of eight or more workers to help 
provide for unemployment insurance. 

The health hazard has not yet been insured on any such 
scale but it appears to be on the federal agenda. 


VI. Reduction of hours of labor as the general pro. 
ductivity of industry increases; release from em- 
ployment at least one day in seven, with a shorter 
working week in prospect. 


What has happened recently in relation to hours of 
work is well known. It was largely this issue which 
aroused the churches so thoroughly at the time of the 
great steel strike in 1919. The report on that strike by 
a commission of the Interchurch World Movement was a 
monumental achievement and its influence upon the mind 
of the working people in America cannot be measured, 
In 1923 in response to continued public pressure the steel 
industry formally abolished the 12-hour shift. There was 
evidence, however, that the long day crept back after pub- 
lic sentiment had subsided. 

The seven-day week was also a serious evil, justified 
in the claims of industrial management by the demands 
of “continuous industries.” The extent of Sunday work 
in other occupations could never be accurately determined. 
It was probably widespread. 

But the greatly increased power of labor, supported by 
the federal government, together with vast technological 
improvements and an abundance of labor, brought about 
a new order in industry in respect to working time. With 
the passage in 1938 of the Wages and Hours Law, a 40- 
hour week has become basic. No longer are complaints 
heard from labor on this score except as efforts are made 
to change the law. 

To be sure, the maximum hour law has turned out to 
be, in effect, a wage provision, since overtime is permit- 
ted and the enormous demand for war production has led 
to extension of the working week with a handsome 
premium in overtime pay. To many, this seems anoma- 
lous and the disposition to justify the 40-hour law as a 
humanitarian principle is attacked as disingenuous. Not 
only so, but there is danger that eagerness to earn high 
wages after the long agonizing period of unemployment 
may lead to habitual overexertion in addition to the loss 
of normal leisure and the sacrifice of home life. 

Seven-day labor also, under the stress of war demands, 
has become common, as ministers in defense communities 
can testify. The gains in employment and wages are not 
without social and spiritual loss. 


VII. Such special regulation of the conditions of 
work of women as shall safeguard their welfare 
and that of the family and the community. 


The status of women workers has been greatly improved 
through the measures referred to under Article IV. Here 
a record of emancipation from the old common-law status 
of women has gradually been written. Even so, the pic- 
ture is spotty, for while regulation of women’s employ- 
ment in industry is complete in some states, in others it 
is still lacking, and little has been done with reference to 
agricultural employment or household work. 

A marked extension of state minimum wage legislation 
for women has come during the last few years, and a sig- 
nificant increase in maximum hour laws. However, the 
minimum standards set have been in large part much be- 
low any generally accepted living standard. Women’s 
wages are still, in the aggregate, substantially lower than 
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those paid to men for equivalent work. Women were 
among the most acute sufferers during the depression. 

The federal Wages and Hours Law now, laying a floor 
under wages and setting a ceiling over hours, has been a 
great boon to women in industry. This is all the more 
jmportant because labor organization among women, while 
increasing, is not extensive. Protective measures are 
doubly important now, to guard against ill effects of fever- 
ish wartime industry with its large contingent of women 
workers. 


VIII. The right of employes and employers alike to 
organize for collective bargaining and social action; 
protection of both in the exercise of this right; the 
obligation of both to work for the public good; en- 
couragement of cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions among farmers and other groups. 


The right of collective bargaining has been a bone of 
contention throughout almost the entire period. During 
the first decade organized labor struggled to secure 
through federal statute recognition of the undisputed 
right of organization. It was widely felt that the use of 
the antitrust laws to limit labor activity was unfair and 
contrary to the real purpose of the legislation. The 
Clayton law passed in 1914 was thought by labor to be a 
sort of Magna Charta, but as time went on and the courts 
interpreted the Act as defining no new rights but merely 
restating common law principles it appeared that labor 
had made no substantial gain through its enactment. In- 
junctions were widely used to cripple strike activities and 
in case after case the Supreme Court limited the freedom 
of labor action. 

It was contended by friends of labor that the doctrine 
of conspiracy was unfairly applied to the action of labor 
groups. On the other hand, the possibility that a labor 
union, quite as definitely as any other organization, might 
act in a way prejudicial to the public interest could not be 
ignored. Nevertheless, the organized opposition of em- 
ployers which began in the early ‘twenties and was con- 
tinued effectually until the middle ’thirties created deep 
sympathy among liberals for the labor cause. Efforts to 
define with some degree of fairness the jurisdiction of 
courts in restraining labor activity culminated in the enact- 
ment of the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law of 
1932. This law has been of great service to labor but is, 
of course, applicable only to federal courts and does not 
bind the state courts. A number of states have copied it, 
however. 


It was not until the present Administration began to 
implement its program for the encouragement of labor or- 
ganization that effective guarantees of labor rights were 
secured. The National Industrial Recovery Act, subse- 
quently declared unconstitutional, paved the way for the 
National Labor Relations Act (the Wagner Act) passed 
in 1935 which ushered in an entirely new regime in labor 
relations. All efforts, legal and otherwise, to prevent arbi- 
trary interference with labor organizations by means of 
spies and under-cover organizations had failed. The Wag- 
ner Act was an effort to remedy this situation by one leg- 
islative stroke. It was not aimed at creating peace in in- 
dustry. It was not a means of arbitration and concilia- 
tion but rather an attempt to give labor unions a definite 
legal status. This is why it appears in its nature one- 
sided. Much complaint has been made, often by eminently 
liberal people, that the law does not protect employers 
from labor abuses as well as vice versa. Many informed 
students believe that such complaints are justified and 
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that curtailment of unfair practices by labor unions is im- 
perative, but that the remedy does not lie in any weaken- 
ing of the Wagner Act but, rather, in legislation of a dif- 
ferent sort. 

At the present time it must be said that through protec- 
tion and advocacy on the part of the national government 
labor has acquired a degree of power quite unprecedented 
in our history; also that because of this improved status 
and increased power long-standing practices of labor 
unions have become a matter of very much greater social 
consequence. 

From the point of view of the churches this changing 
status of labor signifies a change in the conception of the 
function of labor unions. The Protestant churches, for 
the most part, have never gone beyond a declaration of 
the right of labor to organize, parallel with the right of 
employers, in the protection of their interests. Labor 
unions have been conceived largely as defensive rather 
than as the expression of a fundamental principle in a 
functionally organized society. The Catholic Church has 
gone a step further in its industrial philosophy and main- 
tained not only that labor has the right to organize but 
that a worker should join a union because unionism is it- 
self a salutary institution. 

With respect to the cooperative movement—to which 
religious bodies of all faiths have given definite encourage- 
ment during recent years—it may be said that there has 
been very rapid growth of credit unions in cities during 
the past twenty years, and that cooperative: purchasing 
among farmers has shown marked expansion. Marketing 
cooperatives among farmers expanded rapidly until about 
1930, but not since then. Farmers now purchase about 
15 per cent of their total supplies through cooperatives, 
and market cooperatively about the same proportion of 
their products. Consumers’ cooperatives of all types do 
between one and two per cent of the retail business of the 
nation. There has been a steady growth of the consumer 
type of cooperative during depression years, and a re- 
markable staying power has been in evidence. But when 
considered in relation to the great body of consumers, and 
other agencies of distribution, the membership of consum- 
ers’ cooperatives is still a very small minority. 

No clear philosophy has secured general acceptance in 
the consumer movement. There are those, particularly 
among the churches, who anticipate that the principle of 
cooperation will ultimately supersede that of competition 
in economic life and who regard the Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Movement, in particular, as an instrumentality for 
the realization of this end. Probably for the most part, 
however, the members of cooperatives regard them as a 
corrective influence rather than as furnishing an ultimate 
pattern of economic organization. 


An important fact that has been emerging in connection 
with the cooperative movement is the necessity of the fu- 
sion of definite economic interest with social motive as a 
condition of success. Broadly speaking, cooperatives do 
not succeed simply because socially minded people get be- 
hind them. There must be a basic economic advantage, 


pursued within the framework of broad social interest and 
motive. 


IX. Abolition of child labor; adequate provision for 
the protection, education, spiritual nurture and 
wholesome recreation of every child. 


When the Social Ideals were promulgated child labor 
in the United States was at its peak. It had been increas- 
ing from 1900 to 1910 and at that time nearly two million 
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children of from 10 to 15 years inclusive were gainfully 
employed—about one child in six. There was a decrease 
of 46.7 per cent between 1910 and 1920 and again a de- 
crease of 37.1 per cent between 1920 and 1930. A sam- 
pling of returns indicates that between 1930 and 1940 a fur- 
ther decrease of about 41 per cent occurred. Currently 
interest in child labor reduction and regulation centers 
largely in agriculture. The employment of children in 
street trades, however, continues to be a matter of much 
concern. 

The National Child Labor Committee was organized 
in 1904 and has labored unrelentingly, with the aid of 
state committees and other agencies, for the raising of the 
school-leaving age in the several states, for the promotion 
of state and national legislation, for the fixing and raising 
of standards as to the age of employment and protection 
of children when at work. The federal Children’s Bu- 
reau, established in 1912, has been a potent factor in the 
situation. The mechanization of industry and the tremen- 
dous increase in public concern for an educated popula- 
tion have undoubtedly figured largely in the reduction of 
child labor. 

A persistent problem has been the great disparity he- 
tween standards in different states, coupled with the diffi- 
culty of securing federal legislation to prevent unfair com- 
petition between industries of high-standard states and 
those of low-standard states. The evil of such competi- 
tion has been particularly conspicuous in the textile indus- 
try. Two attempts at federal regulation were attended 
by considerable success until the Supreme Court declared 
the laws unconstitutional. The first law, enacted in 1916, 
based upon power to regulate interstate commerce, was 
declared unconstitutional in 1917; the second, passed in 
1919, based upon the tax power, was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1922. The limitation placed upon Congress by 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Constitution 
led to an effort to confer upon Congress, through an 
amendment to the Constitution, power to prohibit and 
regulate child labor. Congress proposed such an amend- 
ment in 1924 and a vigorous campaign has been waged to 
secure its adoption. At present 28 states have ratified 
the amendment although ten of these had previously 
passed resolutions rejecting it. 

Perhaps no sphere of legislation has illustrated more 
clearly the conflict of power between the federal and the 
state governments. Some objections to the amendment 
have rested upon considerations of social and_ political 
theory. Again the hostility of the Catholic Church to the 
amendment, has been based chiefly on the Catholic theory 
of the functions of the federal government in relation to 
the supervision of the lives of children. Another persis- 
tent factor in preventing final ratification has been the 
organized opposition of powerful business, industrial and 
agricultural groups. 

An important issue has developed with reference to the 
child labor amendment. It is now 18 years since it was 
proposed. A sufficient number of states in the aggregate 
have rejected the amendment to prevent the required three- 
fourths majority from ratifying, if the rejections were 
allowed to stand. This has led many people to insist that 
to hold an amendment alive for an indefinite time and to 
allow a state long after rejecting an amendment to reverse 
its position and be counted in the other column, is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the amending clause of the Con- 
stitution. Broadly speaking, the agencies that have vigo- 
rously supported the child labor amendment continue to 
do so and have operated on the assumption that if eight 
more states act favorably the amendment will become a 


part of the Constitution. In 1937 both President Roose. 
velt and former President Hoover urged that the amend- 
ment be ratified. It was hoped that the Supreme Court 
would rule definitely on this point in actions brought be- 
fore it concerning the validity of ratification by certain 
states. The Court did hold that a state legislature may 
rescind a previous adverse action. It declined, however, 
to determine whether or not too long a time had expired 
between the proposal of an amendment and its ratification, 
holding this to be a political and not a judicial question, 

Latterly, the change in the personnel of the Supreme 
Court and in certain aspects of its policy, as evidenced 
in the upholding of legislation which a few years ago 
would almost certainly have been held unconstitutional, 
gives encouragement to the view that the range of possible 
federal legislation in this field is very much wider than 
had been supposed. 

The National Recovery Administration had an almost 
miraculous effect in banning child labor in industry. So 
extensive was this result that the President referred to the 
new law as having “abolished” child labor. Of course, a 
vast problem remained because of the extent of gainful 
employment of children outside industrial establishments, 
but NRA did wonders while it lasted. When it was in- 
validated by the Supreme Court in 1935 there was a great 
increase in the employment of children. The Wages and 
Hours Law, previously referred to, prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in industrial establishments 
which ship products in interstate commerce. This is a 
very substantial achievement. This epochal legislation 
the Supreme Court has sustained, wiping out the paralyz- 
ing effect of the invalidation of the federal child labor 
laws. 

As for state legislation, which remains an essential 
phase of control in intra-state business, there are now 13 
states representing 41 per cent of the population which 
have a 16 year age minimum (with certain exceptions) 
for employment during school hours. In the rest of the 
states the usual minimum age for employment in school 
hours is 14 years. In general the state laws ignore child 
employment in agriculture and domestic service and less 
than half the states regulate child labor in street trades. 

Of course, the involvement of the United States in the 
war has introduced a new factor into the child labor situ- 
ation. Shortage of labor, real and alleged, is giving rise to 
a relaxation of standards in various parts of the country. 
Pressure is brought on schools to allow children 
to absent themselves for part-time labor, particularly in 
agriculture. The Commission on Children in Wartime, 
meeting at the call of the Children’s Bureau, which ad- 
ministers those features of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
applying to children, has promulgated a statement of 
principles that should govern public authorities in this 
matter. It stipulates that “no boy or girl shall be employed 
at wages that undermine the wages for adult labor ; none 
under 14 years of age shall be part of the labor force; 
none under 16 shall be employed in manufacturing and 
mining occupations ; none under 18 in hazardous occupa- 
tions.” 


Education 


It is noteworthy that education receives only slight 
mention in the present version of the Social Ideals. The 
1912 document contained an article reading: “The fullest 
possible development of every child, especially by the pro- 
vision of education and recreation.” The Ideals were for- 
mulated in a period when education was still more or less 

taken for granted as an instrumentality for making boys 
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and girls literate, qualifying them for voting and for rou- 
tine duties of citizenship. In recent decades education on 
the secondary level has increased enormously, and a new 
conception of education has arisen which is known as 
“general education.” It means the education that should 
be provided for the population as a whole—“all the chil- 
dren of all the people.” It breaks sharply with the theory 
that the high school is “preparatory” to college entrance. 
It includes a measure of vocational choice and equipment. 
It is related to what is sometimes called “social compe- 
tence.” It runs away beyond the old conception of schools 
of literacy. The new slogan is “schools of living.” More 
and more the nation is becoming aware that the schools 
are in a very real sense the guardians of the national well- 
being and the custodians of the cultural heritage. Educa- 
tion is being conceived as a citadel of democracy and an 
agency for refining and perpetuating the democratic way 
of life. 


During the period under review the progressive educa- 
tion movement with its stress on freedom from indoctri- 
nation and conditioning has had extensive development. 
The educative process has been brought closer and closer 
to the common life of the people. Cultural values have 
come to he conceived as emerging in the educative process. 
The trend has been anti-authoritarian. 


Latterly, with the emergence of a great concern over 
the collapse of accepted sanctions, the lessening of the 
wholesome influence of home life, and the instability of 
political institutions—particularly, with the advent of the 
world crisis—many educators have become skeptical of the 
“cult of the open mind.” Indoctrination is still suspect 
yet the recent publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission are filled with a note of urgency for the in- 
culcation of democratic values and the building of definite 
moral attitudes. 

Along with this development in general education circles 
there has emerged what might be called neo-classicism 
in educational philosophy. It is being urged by some that 
education has become too nihilistic with reference to au- 
thority and the values of the past. Stress is being put 
on the value of the classics—“books contemporary to every 
age.” 

An issue of much contemporary importance emerges as 
to the relation between the federal government on the one 
hand and the states and local communities on the other in 
respect to responsibility for public education. The present 
controversy over the newly established federal agencies 
of education—the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration—is now at an inconclu- 
sive stage. The issue emerges whether the resources and 
leadership of the federal government can be utilized in 
pushing education into new areas and new tasks, bring- 
ing it up to an acceptable level in backward states, and 
effecting a wholesome coordination between the schools 
and other phases of contemporary social development 
while at the same time the dangers of control by a cen- 
tral government are avoided. The world-wide threat of 
totalitarianism to free education makes freshly evident the 
advantage we in America enjoy because the schools can 
not be used directly as an “instrument of national policy.” 
At the same time, many leaders of American education 
are coming to feel that perhaps they have made a fetish 
of “local control,” that education has a definite stake in 
the development of national policies which can be con- 
served and strengthened by the infusion of leadership 
from non-school fields into the school system, which other- 
wise tends to become stereotyped. 
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X. Protection of the family by the single standard 
of purity; educational preparation for marriage, 
home-making and parenthood. 


This article defines one of the most intangible areas 
covered by the Social Ideals. Who shall say whether the 
single standard of purity has been advanced during the 
last thirty years? Nothing is more evident than the ten- 
dency to achieve a single standard, not in the original 
sense of raising the standards of men’s behavior to those 
required of women but in the so-called “liberal” sense of 
requiring of women no more than is expected of men. 
The basic difficulty is, of course, that there is no durable 
norm of behavior to which appeal may be made. Since 
World War | an urge to secure for women equality with 
men has been manifest in increasing degree. It was mo- 
mentously documented in the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, adopted in 1920, giving women the fran- 
chise. Increasing entrance on the part of women into in- 
dustry and the professions—they now number about one- 
fourth of the gainfully employed—the growth of coedu- 
cation, and many imponderables in the culture have oper- 
ated to remove the gulf between the status of women and 
that of men. 

It is probably safe to say that the inclusion of what are 
ordinarily called the “facts of life” in the education of 
children and the wide protest against obscurantism in the 
realm of sex have tended to bring the whole area of sex 
relations within the concept of normal health and hygiene. 
That one result has been a tendency, particularly among 
youth, to regard sex relations as a non-moral matter and, 
in particular, as “one’s own business” can hardly be ques- 
tioned. This appears to be one o! the prices of enlight- 
enment. 

The chief tension point for many years has been the is- 
sue over the giving of information concerning the use of 
contraceptives. In most states physicians now have this 
privilege to the extent that considerations of health are 
deemed to require it, but birth control as a social princi- 
ple is not legally recognized. The most serious aspect of 
the matter from the point of view of public morality 
would seem to be the admitted disparity between common 
practice, among church people and non-church people 
alike, of limiting offspring, with or without benefit of law. 
Many feel that this is an outstanding evidence of hypoc- 
risy in that people persist in practices to which they are 
unwilling to give express sanction. 

It is noteworthy that in this area liberal Protestant 
sentiment, paralleling as it does in so many other areas 
Catholic opinion and doctrine, is in sharp conflict with 
Catholic teaching. From the Catholic point of view the 
advocacy by non-Catholics of birth control on the ground 
that in the lower income brackets mothers bear more ch'l- 
dren than can be properly reared is putting the emphasis 
in the wrong place. The Catholic view is that there should 
be as many children as God sends but that it is man’s 
business to see that wealth and income are distributed in 
a way that will not hamper the normal development of all 
the children born into the world. 

With respect to “educational preparation for marriage, 
home-making and parenthood” definite improvement can 
be recorded. Here we have what is essentially a new and 
growing movement — parent education. “Home eco- 
nomics” has become a recognized discipline in the schools. 
To repair and prevent breaches in marriage relations we 
now have domestic relations courts and marriage coun- 
seling. 

On the part of the ministers there is a new awareness 
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of responsibility. The solemnizer of marriage is coming 
to regard himself as something more than the adminis- 
trant of a sacrament. His relation to the marriage cere- 
mony begins well before the event and, ideally, continues 
long afterward. This is, of course, not to deny the con- 
tinuance of numerous Gretna Green scandals. Organ- 
ized religious education has undertaken the preparation 
of the young for marriage and family life. Theological 
seminaries are taking account of it in the preparation of 
ministers. It finds its way into the courses of summer 
schools and institutes. The increased demand for educa- 
tional work in this field was responsible for the organi- 
zation by the Federal Council of Churches in the year 
1924 of a Committee on Marriage and the Home. 

We mention last under this head what is so commonly 
mentioned first, the divorce rate. It has increased gradu- 
ally, and irregularly, throughout the thirty-year period. 
In 1940 the rate per 1,000 of population was 2.0, exactly 
twice the rate in 1912, That this is disquieting few would 
dispute. It is probably safe to say, however, that stu- 
dents of marriage and family problems are disposed to 
look at the statistics in a broader social context than for- 
merly. It seems likely that to some extent the increased 
divorce rate measures the degree to which marriages which 
were formerly preserved under great strain because of the 
fear of social ostracism are now dissolved because of a 
changing public attitude. 

It should be noted that the article as it now stands omits 
the words “uniform divorce laws,” which occur in the 
1912 version. This omission probably indicates a les- 
sened confidence that society has found the most satisfac- 
tory form of legal control of the marriage relation. 

It seems certain that if the Ideals were being revised 
today there would be specific mention in this Article, as 
there was in 1912, of housing. The recognition of public 
responsibility in this field is new and growing. Also the 
need has been greatly accentuated by the war. Housing 
is now recognized as a major national social problem. 


XI. Economic justice for the farmer in legislation, 
financing, transportation and the price of farm 
products as compared with the cost of machinery 
and other commodities which he must buy. 


XII. Extension of the primary cultural opportuni- 
ties and social services now enjoyed by urban popu- 
lations to the farm family. 


The original draft of the Social Ideals contained no 
mention of agriculture or rural life. This fact emphasizes 
the preoccupation of that period with the visible effects 
of industrialization. It was as if the nation had felt its 
well-being to be bound up with the continuance of the 
agricultural civilization dear to the heart of Jefferson, and 
had become preoccupied with the challenge of the city, 
not dreaming that the countryside itself was destined to be 

reatly affected by modern industrialism. Theodore 

oosevelt’s Country Life Commission in 1908 marked the 
beginning of a new interest in rural conservation and so- 
cial institutions in the rural community, but it appears 
that not until 1925 did an official church pronouncement 
call attention directly to rural America. The Articles of 
the Social Ideals at the head of this section were incor- 
porated in the document in 1932. 

The churches had begun to be conscious of “rural-urban 
conflict,” and once the new interest in rural social affairs 
became articulate, the churches furnished a significant 
portion of the leadership. Persons identified with re- 
ligious agencies had a prominent part in the organization 
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of the American Country Life Association in 1919, and in 
its work down to its suspension, due to war conditions 
in 1941. It may be said that churchmen did much of the 
pioneering in building a rural life movement, but that the 
churches officially lagged far behind. In the early years 
of the century, the ministerial tongue learned to speak of 
slums and tenements, of steel mill and mine, but farm and 
wheat and cotton, of basic concern to all the population, 
found their way but slowly into the vocabulary of prophe 
and priest. 

The vicissitudes of farm life during the past thirty years 
have been many. At the beginning of the period the farm 
industry was entering upon what some have called a briej 
golden age. It was the period of 1910-14, when the sta. 
tistical indices showed a fairly satisfactory relationship 
between the prices the farmers received for products sold 
and the prices they paid for supplies purchased. In other 
words, the purchasing power of farm products was rela- 
tively high. Thus arose the familiar term “parity prices” 
—Pparity referring to the 1910-1914 level of purchasing 
power. 

But agriculture was tremendously dislocated by World 
War I, the subsequent deflation, the precipitate decline of 
international trade and the great depression of the ‘thirties, 
Now again it is greatly affected by the present war. The 
sharp decline in agricultural prices began about 1929, 
continued to an all-time low in 1932, recovered substan- 
tially in the years 1934-1937, then began to fall again, 
and recovered to “parity” in recent months. 

The drastic measures employed by the government to 
improve farm prices during the depression, involving sub- 
sidies for limitation of output, no doubt prejudiced a 
large part of the American public against the agricultural 
point of view. Accustomed through many years to limi- 
tation of output by industry and. labor as a measure of 
defense against a falling market, many city people never- 
theless found it all but impossible to recognize the very 
same expedient when applied to another part of the eco- 
nomic system. Salient facts about agriculture have been 
easily forgotten—such facts as these: 

Since 1880 farmers have had a declining equity in the 
farm land of the nation. 

Mechanization and the application of the science of 
production have gone on rapidly, until in the 1930's one 
farm worker turned out more farm products than three 
persons did in 1830. 

The 2,700,000 farm laborers are the lowest paid of all 
large labor groups. 

During recent years farm people have made up about 
one-fourth of the total population, but they have received 
only about 10 per cent of the total cash income of all the 
people. 

Tremendous migrations from the land to towns and 
cities have taken place, also large migrations from towns 
and cities to the land. 

The birth rate of families on farms is about double 
that of families in cities having over 100,000 population. 

Soil erosion and depletion have proceeded until 500,000 
farm families now live on tracts of land so poor that a 
good living cannot possibly be made off it. 

Even in the “peak year” 1929, 7,700,000 men, women 
and children lived on farms yielding less than $600 annual 
cash income for a family. 

It must be recognized, however, that the farmers 
learned their lesson from the lean years they lived through 
so well that many socially minded persons have come to 
fear the influence of the farm bloc and the farm lobby. 
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At this moment an issue of great importance is whether 
the legitimate and long-neglected claims of the agricultural 
population can continue to be met without, as a conse- 
quence, an increased rural-urban cleavage developing in 
American life. 


Special mention must be made of the rapidly increased 
mobility of rural people. Mass migrations have greatly 
complicated the social problems of the nation—rural and 
urban. The revelations of the Tolan Committee, for 
example, have directed national attention to the situation. 
The 2,000,000 farm migrants represent “the lowest fringes” 
of the people, so far as economic status is concerned. 
Sharecroppers have been displaced in large numbers on 
the cotton plantations. It has been possible for govern- 
ment benefits to be used by landlords to purchase machin- 
ety, which has cast adrift large numbers of poverty- 
stricken people. One estimate indicates that in the next 
decade 350,000 to 500,000 farm families will be displaced 
by machinery. Local churches generally are beginning 
to realize the implications of high mobility of population 
for their program of religious ministry. 

As for extension of cultural opportunities and social 
services, volumes have been written to describe the trans- 
formations of many, perhaps most, rural communities as 
a result of better communications. Rural mail delivery, 
parcel post, good roads, the radio, the automobile, have 
all helped to put rural people in touch with the world, 
and have given many of them access to information about 
national and international affairs to about the same extent 
that city people have enjoyed it. County libraries have 
considerably increased in number during recent years. 
In public education, there has been a notable movement 
toward establishing equality of opportunity for children 
of rural communities, mainly through state aid. The 
Agricultural Extension Service established in 1914 has 
developed into a professional staff of over 9,000 workers— 
the largest agency of adult education in the world. Rural 
people are also securing the beginnings of adequate social 
services, mainly through county public health depart- 
ments and public welfare agencies, largely established by 
state and federal funds. But in the main it must still be 
said that rural communities are greatly disadvantaged 
with respect to cultural opportunities and social services. 
Rural America has rightly been called the frontier of 
social work. 


XII1. Protection of the individual and society from 
the social, economic and moral waste of any traffic 
in intoxicants and habit-forming drugs. 


Here we come to an area in which a veritable social 
cataclysm—or should we say two cataclysms ?—occurred 
during the period under review. The wording of this 
Article should be noted. In its original form it declared 
for “protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic.” 
That statement was formulated before the national prohi- 
bition movement got under way. It was implemented in 
practice by the most vigorous support, on the part of the 
Protestant churches, of the national prohibition movement. 
That the Article as it now stands makes no reference to 
prohibition indicates no lessened concern over the liquor 
traffic on the part of the churches represented in the 
Federal Council any more than the omission of the words 
“uniform divorce laws” in Article X indicates a lessened 
interest in the whole problem of the stability of marriage. 
Rather, the new wording of the Article here under discus- 
sion indicates a growing uncertainty as to the way in 
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which the evils of the liquor traffic were to be combated. 
The churches have not done any conspicuous crusading 
in respect to the drug traffic but have left it to the agencies 
of public health administration. 

The vicissitudes of the national prohibition experiment 
are too well known to need review. Also the wide dis- 
satisfaction over the results of the many bewilderingly 
different license systems adopted by the states since the 
repeal of national prohibition is abundantly evident. In- 
ternal revenue figures show that per capita absolute alco- 
hol consumption, in gallons, the best general index, 
was in fiscal year 1938, 1.189; 1939, 1.157; 1940, 1.233. 
Corresponding figures for 1916 were 1.594; 1917, 1.715; 
1918, 1.231. It will be noted that the figures for 1940 
and 1918 are almost identical. 

At this moment a matter of wide concern is the traffic 
in liquor in camp communities. The position of the War 
Department appears to be that prohibition of sale to ser- 
vice men, which is being widely demanded, should be 
adopted only if the civilian population is treated in the 
same way. 


XIV. Application of the Christian principle of re- 
demption to the treatment of offenders; reform of 
penal and correctional methods and institutions, 
and of criminal court procedure. 


This Article appeared first in the 1932 version of the 
Ideals. Only the treatment of prisoners will be referred 
to here. Court practice is a highly technical matter though 
what is said under Article XVII is in part relevant to it. 
The correctional field has seen much progress during the 
thirty-year period. This is an area in which progress has 
to be evaluated against the dark background of ignorant 
and vindictive treatment of offenders which so long pre- 
vailed. There has been a shift from preoccupation with 
mere punishment to emphasis on rehabilitation. Mass 
treatment, which for a century was the accepted technique, 
is giving way to concern for the individual. In place of 
confinement in “maximum-security” prisons of the old 
Bastille type a “normal-community” ideal has emerged 
which requires that our prisoners, 97 per cent of whom 
eventually return to freedom, shall be trained for the 
exercise of liberty. The “wall,” in the newer type of 
prison, ceases to be the main feature. Such institutions 
as the State Prison Community at Norfolk, Mass., 
founded in 1927, and the Wallkill Prison in New York 
State, opened in 1932, have demonstrated the superiority 
of the new penological theory. The cage idea is coming to 
be outmoded. Great improvement has been made also in 
the past twenty-five years in personnel, from guard to 
warden or superintendent. 

An important development of recent years has been 
the introduction of scientific methods of treatment in 
which psychologists, psychiatrists, and sometimes soci- 
ologists participate. Health and medical services of a high 
order have been introduced and some prisons have 
hospitals of superior grade. Classification clinics are being 
introduced which make more fruitful the special services 
maintained. Much attention is being given to improve- 
ment of the prison chaplaincy. 

Prison labor, long a bone of contention because of 
competition with free labor, and formerly thought of as 
either an aspect of punishment or a means of reducing 
the tax burden, became a serious problem during the 
depression. Recent legislation has closed the interstate 
market to goods made in state prisons and more than 
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half the prison population outside federal institutions are 
declared to have had long periods of idleness—a deadly 
thing in a prison community. Very recently, however, 
through a federal ruling, the way has been opened for 
work in state prisons on materials for the Army and 
Navy. 

The parole principle has now proved itself in practice. 
Ex-prisoners are now admitted to the Army and many 
have served with distinction. 


XV. Justice, opportunity and equal rights for all; 
mutual goodwill and cooperation among racial, eco- 
nomic and religious groups. 


The 1912 version of our document has no mention of 
racial groups, nor of cooperation between economic and 
religious groups. Perhaps it is safe to say that the framers 
of the present statement were thinking in a somewhat 
different framework concerning group relationships. It 
was noted above, under Article VIII, that the concept of 
group “right” becomes socialized as society is conceived 
in functional terms. “Goodwill” then becomes not a sen- 
timent, merely, but a framework of attitude that permits 
social engineering. Groups that have definite particular 
interests confront each other quite conscious that their 
interests are not “identical” but that they must be recon- 
ciled in some practical way as a condition of getting on 
with the business in hand. During the period under 
review a philosophy of industrial relations has been 
worked out with great insight and skill in certain of the 
highly organized industries. The perfection of techniques 
in this field requires time, and new, vigorous trade unions 
are often too impatient of the processes of adjustment. 
The rapid extension of unionism has occasioned many 
strikes of the “outlaw” type and to some extent, though 
not as great as is commonly supposed, defense activities 
have been hampered in consequence. On the other hand, 
many business and industrial leaders frankly admit that 
labor aggressiveness is due largely to the long-continued 
policy on the part of employers of obstructing labor organi- 
zation. 

Cooperation among religious groups called for in this 
Article, has developed on a large scale during the period 
under review. A new interfaith movement has come into 
being. Its most conspicuous manifestation is the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews organized in 1928 after 
exploratory work done by a committee of the Federal 
Council. 

It is in the field of race relations that we find the most 
grievous denial of the principle of “justice, opportunity 
and equal rights for all.” At this moment we are witness- 
ing the spectacle of American citizens in concentration 
camps because they are Japanese by racial origin. 
Whether so drastic a measure was necessary, either as a 
protection against disloyal acts or as protection of these 
people themselves against possible violence, is a matter 
on which opinions differ. But the situation can scarcely 
be divorced from the history of American-Japanese rela- 
tions. The exclusion by act of Congress in 1924 of 
Japanese from the quota immigration plan was protested 
sharply in the name of the churches as a gratuitous un- 
neighborly act which, at most, kept 150 would-be immi- 
grants away from our shores in any one year. How much 
this may have had to do with setting the course of Japa- 
nese policy toward the United States no one can tell. 

But it is in respect to our own colored population, 
nearly 13 million Negro citizens, that the most melancholy 
record has been written. Recorded lynchings have been 
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fewer in the last five years. The fact that only four 
were reported in 1941 as compared with 67 in 1918 giyg 
ground for encouragement, but the record over the year 
is very spotty. In some years the number has been doubj 
that of the year before. Lynching is an index of racial 
tension and at any time may reach appalling proportions 
Discrimination against Negroes in industry, in labor union 
practices, in housing, and now in every phase of the 
national defense, characterizes the status of this vast popu. 
lation throughout the country. It is not a sectional prob. 
lem. To be sure, it is in the South that the franchise js 
denied the Negro and in the South he suffers from why 
he calls Jim Crowism and a grievously inferior status jy 
respect to educational opportunity. But the factors that 
hinder the progress of the race toward a status of equi 
opportunity are countrywide. Some of the most grievous 
race riots have occurred in Northern states. New York’ 
Harlem, the home of over 300,000 Negroes, is always 
seething with resentment against economic repression and 
exploitation. 

Yet much has been done, most of it by the Negro him. 
self, to combat the forces that keep him down. Th 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, organized in 1909, has become a power in the 
militant defense of Negro rights. The National Urban 
League, organized in 1910, has worked diligently through 
the years to improve economic opportunities for Negroes, 
with the cooperation of white groups. 

More and more, these agencies have been constrained 
to “follow the American pattern” and become pressur 
groups, using all their political power to force recognition 
which appeals to justice and humanity failed to bring. 
They find that a threatened march to Washington is more 
persuasive than verbal appeal to the Bill of Rights. At 
this moment, stung by discrimination in the armed ser- 
vices and the defense industries, many Negroes are asking 
what democracy is worth and shrugging their shoulders 
about the war. They wanted to pull their oar in the boat 
and are denied the opportunity. 

The churches have not been inactive. The Federal 
Council organized a Department of Race Relations in 
1921, which has steadily striven to implement the Social 
Ideals through techniques of cooperation for common ends. 
Yet, in the main, segregation continues in the churches 
as elsewhere, and the testimony of organized religion is 
muffled by conformity to a secular pattern. 


XVI. Repudiation of war, drastic reduction of ar- 
maments, participation in international agencies 
for the peaceable settlement of all controversies; 
the building of a cooperative world order. 


This article is new in the 1932 version of the Social 
Ideals. It reflects the mounting concern of the churches 
for the attainment of world peace. Indeed, during the 
entire period under review, except for the years the nation 
spent in actual war, peace may be said to have been a 
dominant interest of the Protestant churches. The only 
apparent reason why the 1912 version of the Ideals did 
not contain an Article on war and peace is that the possi- 
bility of war on a large scale and involving the United 
States was scarcely envisaged. It has been a matter of 


remark that the early years of the century were character- 
ized by a romantic idealism in this respect—and in others 
—which suffered a rude shattering in 1914. 

The period, since the Armistice, has been characterized 
by an unprecedented pacifist movement in which the Prot- 
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has been a reaction to large-scale participation by the 
churches in the support of the war effort in 1917-1918. 
The Federal Council carried on a campaign through its 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill for a 
“warless world.” It participated actively in preparing the 
public mind for the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments in 1921-1922. The movement for 
the “outlawry of war,” culminating in the Peace Pact of 
Paris in 1928, was influentially sponsored by religious 
leaders. Time after time, great denominational assemblies 
repudiated war and resolved that the Church should never 
“bless” it. 

Endless confusion has arisen over the fact that most 
of these anti-war declarations failed to state expressly 
that they were aimed at deliberate resort to war, not at 
defining the duty of Christians when they should find that 
their country had a war on its hands which they believed 
to be the result of unwarranted external aggression that 
jeopardized human rights and well-being. That such was 
the intention seems clear, but while the matter was made 
unmistakably plain in connection with the Pact of Paris, 
most of the church statements seem to have gone without 
such clarification. 

Now that war is upon us the Protestant churches are 
seeking to play a part consistent with an ecumenical mis- 
sion. Their counsels are somewhat divided. There is a 
note of penitence in sermons and prayers which contrasts 
sharply with the rollicking patriotism of twenty-five years 
ago. There is a greater concern than before for the unity 
of the supra-national Church. Respect for conscientious 
objection is widespread and pronounced. Active efforts 
are being made to meet the unprecedented demand for 
religious and social ministry in war camps and defense 
communities. At the same time, interest centers largely 
upon the problems of the postwar world, as is conspicu- 
ously evidenced in the activities of the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 

A marked characteristic of the last year or two has 
been the development within and outside the government 
of post-war thinking. In this respect the present war 
period is in striking contrast to the last. Also, much more 
attention is being given to the economic factors in world 
order as distinct from the political. 

And what of the League of Nations, the outstanding 
example of cooperative effort in the international field? 
Sixty-three nations joined the League; only two—the 
United States and Saudi Arabia—have never held mem- 
bership. More than 30 international disputes were peace- 
ably settled through its agency and the social services of 
the world were largely coordinated. Through the crip- 
pling conditions of the present war the League has been 
kept in being; 48 nations retaining their membership. The 
Assembly, Council, Court, Labor Office, and technical 
bodies all remain subject to call. Eighty officials remain 
on duty at League headquarters in Geneva, maintaining 
central services and records, analyzing world economic, 
financial, industrial and health problems. 

The League’s technical services now function at Prince- 
ton, N. J., drug supervisory work is carried on in Wash- 
ington, and the International Labor Organization operates 
from McGill University in Montreal, Canada, where the 
findings of its careful, sound and extensive studies are 
published. Since 1934 the United States has been a 
member of the I.L.O., sharing in its efforts and benefitting 
from its uniquely effective influence on standards through- 
out the world in most of the fields touched in the Articles 
here under review, with special emphasis on all phases 
of workers’ welfare, nutrition and public health. The 
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Labor Office, Court, International Bank, and other League 
agencies may prove invaluable in finding a basis on which 
to reconstruct world society following the current conflict. 


XVII. Recognition and maintenance of the rights 
and responsibilities of free speech, free assembly, 
and a free press; the encouragement of free com- 
munication of mind with mind as essential to the 
discovery of truth. 


This Article, too, is entirely new in the 1932 version. 
The period under review has been marked by severe 
struggle over civil liberties. With America’s entry into 
World War I came the enactment of two espionage acts, 
the second one a veritable sedition law. The first one 
has never been repealed. Federal judges imposed sen- 
tences that recalled the prosecutions under George III, 
sending more than a score of persons to prison for 20-year 
terms. That political offenses might have had no direct 
relation to the war afforded no protection to the accused. 
Eugene Debs went to Atlanta Prison and became for a 
time a martyr leader of the socialist cause in America, 
polling over 900,000 votes for the presidency while in jail. 
The famous Centralia case dramatized the cause of the 
I. W. W. against the established order of society, and 
remained an issue for over a decade. There was a period 
of panic over possible threats to peace and order on the 
part of aliens. A mass of deportation cases shocked liberal 
sentiment throughout the country. The Sacco-Vanzetti 
case became a world issue. There was an extensive re- 
vival of the Ku Klux Klan. 

An epidemic of state criminal syndicalism laws broke 
out as a result of the war. It was a period of hysteria 
and excess which eminent public men, Charles E. Hughes 
and Elihu Root among them, vainly tried to curb. The 
effort to restrain the power of organized labor, which had 
been enhanced by the war, often took the form of restraint 
through indiscriminate injunctions against the most ordi- 
nary labor practices. 

Gradually the wave of hysteria subsided, due in part, 
no doubt, to the period of prosperity that ensued. ‘Ihe 
advent of the depression seems to have had two contrary 
influences. On the one hand security was so widely 
threatened as to increase social fear and render all the 
conservative elements in society apprehensive. On the 
other hand, the plunging of such a large part of the middle 
classes into the equivalent of proletarian status made many 
former conservatives almost radical in their social views. 
It was possible to criticize the political and economic order 
with impunity. Things that formerly only radicals or 
near-radicals had said came to be commonplaces. 

The Communist Party and its “transmission belts” 
became the vehicle for the expression of social radicalism, 
thus taking the place that the Socialist Party had occupied 
a decade or two earlier. The United Front movement 
swept large numbers of liberals into its ranks. This move- 
ment was almost completely shattered by the outbreak of 
the war when the nation was shocked by the Hitler-Stalin 
pact. 

Without doubt the present national Administration has 
been a powerful factor in the extension of civil liberties. 
Mr. Roosevelt marked the first year of his Administration 
by restoring, on Christmas Day, 1933, citizenship rights to 
1,500 political offenders who had lost them during the 
period of the first World War. 

A fresh attack upon freedom has been the recent effort 
to exclude from the schools textbooks dealing in a realistic 
way with the facts of history and the contemporary social 
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scene. Pressure groups of various kinds have operated in 
local communities to bring pressure on school boards to 
control their selection of texts. 

Recent history has shown how complicated the problem 
of civil liberty is. The appeal to social idealism and to 
American traditions of freedom has been so strong that 
undoubtedly in many cases freedom of speech has been 
invoked to cover disruptive tactics of various kinds. The 
issue here emerging was dramatized by the action of the 
Civil Liberties Union in barring from its executive com- 
mittee members of the Communist Party. Eminent 
liberal leaders in education undertook successfully to purge 
communists from the Teachers Union. It is now freely 
contended by social liberals that the exercise of civil 
liberties should be contingent upon acceptance on the 
part of those who would claim them of the democratic 
framework within which American life is to be carried on. 
The bearing of this issue upon academic freedom is 
obvious. 

At this moment a crucial question in civil liberties is 
the extent to which the exigencies of war justify the cur- 
tailment of the liberties of peacetime and the extent to 
which successful prosecution of the war may inevitably 
entail a suppression of liberties that will constitute a griev- 
ous hazard in the postwar era. There is good reason in 
these days to ponder the experience of the first World War, 
particularly in view of the fact that we now have on the 
federal statute books, in what was strangely christened the 
“Alien Registration Act,” all the provisions necessary for 
sedition prosecutions. Vigilance on the part of all citi- 
zens of liberal mind will probably be necessary if we are 
to avoid in the years just ahead a repetition of one of the 
most melancholy chapters in our national history. 


What Have We Learned as to Method? 


We have already warned against assuming that what 
has been gained during thirty years has been due to the 
formulation of the Social Ideals or the influence of the 
churches in the direction of their realization. With cer- 
tain exceptions, little concrete evidence can be found as 
to the efficacy of religious efforts toward social change. 
That the prohibition movement is one of these exceptions 
would be freely granted. Another pretty clear instance 
is the creation of the will to peace and of a definitely 
pacifist mood. There is much documentary evidence here. 
The promotion of cooperatives and credit unions is 
another field where church influence has been conspicuous. 
But while the influence of prophetic pronouncements is 
hard to gauge, there is a historic sequence here that surely 
does not go for naught. Whether Protestant church people 
take satisfaction in it or not, there can be no question 
that in the economic realm, particularly in industrial rela- 
tions and in agricultural reforms, the government has been 
moving in the direction of implementing the Social Ideals 
of the Churches. During his first campaign for the presi- 
dency Mr. Roosevelt cited pronouncements of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish bodies as expressing his social faith 
and purpose. 

The question may well be pondered whether in the 
most influential Protestant circles there has been as much 
enthusiasm over the implementation of these Articles as 
over their formulation. To state ideals and goals is one 
thing, but to work our way toward them through a welter 
of conflicting interests, against the revolt of human selfish- 
ness and by means of the crude instrumentalities that 
political democracy has thus far developed—this is some- 
thing quite different. 
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The record certainly indicates something as to the unity 
of education and action. Mere pronouncements doubtleg 
serve a purpose even though they emphasize a difference 
between profession and practice. But unless they are 
progressively implemented in action they promote dis. 
illusionment and even cynicism. 

We have also learned something about the efficacy oj 
research. Twenty years ago there was great enthusiasm 
for fact finding. It continues to be important but only jn 
relation to concomitant action and a continuing reexamina. 
tion of ethical assumptions and of our philosophy of social 
change. Perhaps the most spectacular achievement of the 
period, involving research, was the successful quick cam. 
paign, earlier referred to, for the abandonment of the 
twelve-hour day in the steel industry. At weekly inter. 
vals in the spring of 1923 there were issued to the press 
and widely published, first, an interfaith denunciation jn 
restrained but firm language of the refusal of the steel 
industry to abolish the twelve-hour day; secondly, a 
summary of objective evils resulting from the system, 
which no candid person could discount; and finally, a 
detailed account secured from a great steel plant of the 
way in which it had successfully introduced shorter shifts, 
Here was a coincidence of prophetic pronouncement, 
factual documentation and conclusive demonstration. No 
one can say what might have been accomplished in social 
betterment if the churches had made more than the 
meagerest provision for research and study looking toward 
this kind of action. 

One fact emerges which is both sobering and heartening, 
the way in which non-ethical factors contribute to social 
change. One can scarcely read this record without noting 
that defensive action by groups in their own interest has 
been one of the most significant factors in getting things 
done. Much as labor groups, racial groups and coopera- 
tives value and appreciate the support of the churches, 
they have no illusion about where this support would leave 
them if it were not for vigorous efforts on their own behalf. 
One way of looking at this fact may be conducive to 
cynicism. There is a different way, however, of viewing 
it which impresses one with the unity of life, with the 
complete interdependence of the economic and the ethical. 
For groups that are struggling for freedom and a fuller 
life even when they use crude means are seeking ends. 
which essentially the conscience of mankind and the testi- 
mony of religion uphold. A grand strategy for the Church 
in social terms would link more closely the formulation of 
the Christian ethic with the means by which in a world 
of reality, of relativities and compromises, equities have 
to be hammered out and new liberties achieved. 


F. E. j. 


Methodist Federation Anniversary 


In an issue which marks the 30th anniversary of the 
Social Ideals, it is fitting to note the 35th anniversary of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service. It was on 
the initiative of the Methodist Church that the Social 
Ideals were first promulgated. The anniversary was 
formally observed May 26-28 in Cleveland by a notable 
gathering of denominational leaders under the chairman- 
ship of Bishop McConnell. An account of the meeting 
and the text of the crusading statement adopted are con- 
tained in the June issue of the Social Questions Bulletin, 
organ of the Federation, obtainable from its office, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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